Ness, but he by no means liked my political principles. My course in regard to the currency and particularly in respect to the Banks' of the District of Columbia, in one of which he was deeply interested, displeased him so much, as to induce him to come to our county in 1840, to speak and electioneer against my re-election. Having, at an early day, obtained my permission to erect a monument over his father's grave, he came up for that purpose, not a great while before his death, but with an evident resolution that our intercourse should be of the most reserved character. Altho' the business he hud in hand would detain him some clays, he declined my invitation to stay with me, and, at first, every other advance on my part to facilitate his operations. I notwithstanding directed my people to give him all the assistance he needed, and on the second day he consented to dine with me. He did the same on each succeeding day, and left me when his work was finished Avith feelings as kind as those which existed at the commencement of our acquaintance. We visited the tomb together on the last clay of his stay and he read aloud the inscription on the monument, and when he came to the words commemorating his father's bravery, which I have elsewhere quoted, ho turned to me and said emphatically "You, Sir, know that this is true;" to which I very heartily and sincerely assented. The General died shortly afterwards. I did not see him again. I have thought this brief notice clue to a gentleman with whom I was at the commencement of iny career so closely connected, and who was in every sense a remarkable man.
Peter Van Schaack was a native of Kinderhook. His family was among its first settlers, and generally independent in their circumstances. He was a graduate of Columbia College and had every facility afforded him for improvement. Of these he did not fail to avail himself and" came to be extensively and justly regarded us a finished scholar as well as a learned Counsellor. Having studied tlio Common law thoroughly as a science and made himself master of its general principles, their application to particular cases was to him always a matter of pleasant entertainment rather than of labour. A diffidence which he could not overcome prevented him from becoming a successful advocate, but his legal opinions were generally respected. He was through life, excepting the period of the War of the Revolution, the friend and close companion of Jay, Benson, and Sedgwick, but those ties were suspended by the course he took in that groat, struggle. They became prominent and efficient Wings, while his principles made him a Tory. The correspondence between Mr. Jay and himself, while they stood in that position of antagonism, which is published in a very creditable life of Mr. Van Schaack, written by his son, does high and enduring honor to both parties. He was ban-13 March, 1804.                    ° MS. I, p. 15.
